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a cosmic universe, must surely insist upon these things. 
The details may be left to our expert representatives, 
but the principles must be ascertained and insisted upon 
by all. 

Whether we believe in a "League of Peace," a 
"United States of Europe," a "federation of the world," 
or what not, is relatively unimportant. But some form 
of co-operative, collective, international solution of the 
problem of armaments is, certainly, soon to be impera- 
tive. Then, too, there will have to be some form of 
democratic control of international relations in the 
spirit of an open and sincere diplomacy. Our united 
effort must therefore be extended at once in our own 
country, for the time is soon at hand when all of us will 
be face to face with thesternest duty and most glorious 
opportunity ever faced by our human world. Now is 
the time to think, confer, and think again. Even a de- 
mocracy is hopeless unless it opens its eyes and ears. 
As Lord Haldane said early in July, speaking before 
the National Liberal Club in London, "When I look 
back, the most difficult of all campaigns was not the 
campaign of the army or navy, but the campaign of 
trying to get the people to educate themselves into a re- 
flective habit." When men and women think, really 
think, upon these matters, then the problem of war will 
be solved. 



TEN OBJECTIONS TO AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLICE 

The plans designed for the creation of a League of 
Peace, to be backed by an international force, ap- 
parently presuppose that such force shall not be used 
against this country. At least such a contingency has 
never been discussed. 

They ignore the lesson that the decrees of the United 
States Supreme Court against individual States are 
executed, notwithstanding the fact that the court has 
no power of enforcement. 

The plans overlook the necessity for first establishing 
an International Legislature and an International Court, 
out of which such an international police must develop 
if it develops at all. 

The supposed necessity for an international police 
may and probably will be found to be unjustified when 
once an International Legislature and an International 
Court are really established. 

The efficiency of public opinion, generally granted to 
be the ultimate executive force behind all law, the exec- 
utive to which Cicero referred as the "Queen of the 
World," receives no adequate consideration by the advo- 
cates of an international force. 

The present war, indeed all wars, teach that prepared- 
ness to use force does not necessarily operate as a deter- 
rent in time of international crises. 



Our Federal Constitution provides (Art. I, sec. 8) 
that the Congress shall "declare war," "raise and sup- 
port armies," and that the Congress shall have the power 
to provide for calling forth the militia to repel invasions. 
The same Constitution further provides (Art. Ill, sec. 
3) that "treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to our 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort." Further (Art. 
IV, see. 4), "The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion." Again 
(Art. II, sec. 2), "The President of the United States 
shall have power, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, providing two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur." Before any treaty or series of treaties 
could be negotiated providing for an international po- 
lice, transferring the power to declare war to other and 
possibly hostile nations, it would be necessary to modify 
all of these articles of our United States Constitution. 

The plans assume that the United States Senate can 
be prevailed upon to accept a scheme which will ma- 
terially curtail its constitutional prerogatives, subordi- 
nate the Congress of the United States to a league un- 
known to and inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, and change both in fact and in theory 
the form and substance of the Republic of the Fathers. 

The advocates of an international police as a means 
of restricting wars do not seem to know, at least they 
ignore, that, though the proposal is very old, it has 
never been seriously or popularly received. Without 
going back to the Greek "Councils," it is a fact that 
Dante proposed a world federation, backed by force, in 
his "Convito" early in the fourteenth century. The 
Grand Design ,of Henry IV embodied the same principle 
in 1601. A few years later Hugo Grotius suggested the 
importance of "certain congresses of Christian powers, 
in which the controversies among some of them may be 
decided by others who are not interested, and in which 
measures may be taken to compel the parties to accept 
peace upon equitable terms." In 1693 William Penn's 
plan for the peace of Europe allowed for an interna- 
tional force. Saint Pierre and Eosseau had a similar 
plan in the early eighteenth century. Lord Liverpool's 
foreign secretary, Eobert Stewart, better known as Vis- 
count Castlereagh, went to the Congress of Vienna, 
1814-1815, for the purpose of establishing an armed 
concert of Europe. Cardinal Pleury, Prime Minister to 
Louis XV of France, when presented with the scheme 
proposed by Saint Pierre, pleasantly remarked that the 
document should have a preliminary article providing 
for the education of missionaries "to dispose the hearts 
of the Princes of Europe to submit to such a diet." 
This discriminating suggestion of the Prime Minister 
suggests today a genuine objection to the plan for an 
international police. 
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We may omit all reference to the Monroe Doctrine 
and to our ancient policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances, and simply add that to stress at this time the 
plan for an international police makes the solution of 
the problem of war more difficult by complicating it with 
a factor which is not only unknown, but at this time 
quite unnecessary. 

THE WAR AND RELIGION 

Evidence is beginning to appear that the clergymen 
of the belligerent countries fear for the outcome 
of religion as a result of the war. And well they may. 

Speaking at a meeting in Newcastle, England, in 
July, on "Christendom and the War," the Dean of Dur- 
ham expressed the view that organized Christianity had 
failed in the present crisis, though he believed that indi- 
vidual faith had been strengthened. 

From his study of history, the Dean expressed the 
view that there are four consequences likely to result 
from the war apart from the political aspect : There will 
probably be, first, a religious revival which will most 
likely take the form of a considerable return to long 
discarded superstitions ; second, the people of the stricken 
countries will have to live through a period of acute 
social distress caused by the economic dislocation, end- 
ing in misery and revolution ; third, there will probably 
be a great loosening of the bands of society because of 
the vast destruction of male life, upsetting the balance 
of the sexes ; fourth, the field will be open for many po- 
litical theories of a most destructive character, theories 
which have hitherto succeeded in obtaining little audi- 
ence outside small coteries of fanatics. 

Bishop Frodsham, preaching recently in Brighton, 
said that there is a danger, through the instinct of self- 
preservation, that England may lose its grasp on vital 
Christianity. He referred to the sporadic correspond- 
ence in the Times and other papers referring constantly 
to "the mobilization of our spiritual forces." He be- 
moans the fact that Christian religion is being looked 
upon in the same way as the supply of men, or of money, 
or of munitions of war — as a mere national asset. The 
Christian pulpits are being used as machines for popu- 
larizing war loans, for advocating this or that form of 
military service. "But these things," says the Bishop, 
"are not the Gospel of Christ. Let me confess that I am 
not afraid that our people will fail to respond to the call 
of duty and self-sacrifice. They have already responded 
better than in my most sanguine hours before the war I 
dreamed possible. The Christian religion preaches both 
sacrifice and duty, but it bases both upon righteousness, 
not upon patriotic expediency. I believe the country 
will respond in increasing degree to the calls that will 
be made upon it. But I -am terribly afraid of a more 
subtle danger that will rob us of our faith in Christ." 



Prom recent German sermons appearing in Die 
Christliche Welt and other papers, it would seem that 
the Christian religion in Germany, like everything else, 
is being subordinated to the needs of the German State. 

Throughout the belligerent lands, indeed, Christianity 
is harnessed to the car of the god of war. And what 
shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole world and 
lose its own soul? 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

International \i\r e are frequently asked by our 

Peace Congress f riendg what can best be done to pro . 

at San Francisco . 

mote interest in the coming Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at San Francisco October 10, 11, 
12. The best answer is to state some of the effective 
things that are actually being done. Governors are 
being asked to appoint delegates; notices are being run 
in the papers; booking houses are being asked to fur- 
nish the names of persons planning to be at the Exposi- 
tion in October, and personal letters are being addressed 
to them. Mr. Lochner, of Chicago, and Mr. Tryqn, of 
New England, are planning each a special car for dele- 
gates from their respective sections. The peace organi- 
zations which have officially accepted the invitation of 
the committee already are as follows: The American 
Peace Society, the Church Peace Union, the League to 
Enforce Peace, the American Peace Centenary Commit- 
tee, and the American League to Limit Armaments. 
Further information may be had by writing to this 
office or to headquarters at San Francisco, The Taber- 
nacle, Van Ness avenue and Bush street. 



Students' Interna- a course on international relations, 
tional Conference kgti througll seven sess i ns and at- 
atNorthfield , ,?, 6 , , „„, 

tended by approximately fifty men, was 

given at the thirtieth annual international conference 
of students, held under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Northfield, Mass., from June 2i to July 5. The 
course was conducted by Secretary D. Willard Lyon, 
author of "The Christian Equivalent of War," and by 
Prof. Manley 0. Hudson, of the University of Missouri. 

More than five hundred representatives of eastern col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the United States and 
Canada were in attendance upon the conference. The 
delegates included three Koreans, three Hindoos, twenty- 
nine Latin-Americans, seventeen Japanese, fifty-two 
Chinese, nearly forty Canadians, and a number of In- 
dians and Negroes. Fifty-eight colleges and normal 
schools were represented by different nations. 

A number of addresses by men seriously and intelli- 
gently alive to the importance of international problems 
were given before the general -sessions. Dr. John R. 
Mott, recently returned from a two months' stay among 



